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MR. HOOK’S IMPRESSION OF PHENOMENOLOGY 


N the course of a recent article called ‘‘ A Personal Impression of 
Contemporary German Philosophy’’ (this JournaL, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 6, March 18, 1930, pp. 141-160) Mr. Sidney Hook says: 


Writers of the phenomenological school keep their eyes on the object, for 
that in a sense is what the phenomenological method is defined to be. Conse- 
quently they are the strongest analytical group in Germany and closest to the 
English and American school of neo-realism. But latterly Husserl’s school has 
abandoned the standpoint of ‘‘pure description’? and invaded the field of 
ontology. For many years, its opponents had maintained that its so-called 
‘*presuppositionless analysis’’ was only a deceptive phrase which concealed many 
presuppositions about the nature of knowledge, logic, and consciousness with 
which it was operating. And now Heidegger has come forward, as one crowned 
by the master himself to reveal what these presuppositions are and where they 
lead. Husserl had originally attracted notice with his Logische Untersuchungen, 
a keen attack on all psychological interpretations of the idea of validity. He 
himself regarded this work as a preface to larger studies which would contain 
a new logic. But in his subsequent works, instead of a new logic, he presented 
a new psychology—or rather a logicized version of pre-Lockean psychology. 
The fundamental dogmas of this ‘‘new logic’’ are the belief in immediate 
knowledge, the conviction theory of evidence and the doctrine of hypostatic 
essences which these entail. These entities, maintains Husserl, are self-con- 
tained and autonomous, but are imbedded in the content of consciousness and 
recognized by an act of intellectual vision (Wesenschau). [p. 152.] 


To begin with, let me point out that Husserl had already at- 
tracted notice through the publication of the first volume of his 
Philosophie der Arithmetik in 1891, nine years before the publica- 
tion of the first volume of his Logische Untersuchungen. In the 
second place, the Logische Untersuchungen are not in the main an 
attack on psychological interpretations of the idea of validity. The 
first volume is called a Prolegomena zur reinen Logik, and the first 
nine of its ten chapters are indeed largely devoted to a refutation of 
the doctrine that logic should be based on psychology. But the sec- 
ond volume, published in 1901 and entitled Untersuchungen zur 
Phinomenologie und Theorie der Erkenntnis, contains six Unter- 
suchungen, none of which is devoted to ‘‘an attack on . . . psycho- 
logical interpretations of the idea of validity.’’? The attack on 
psychologism is entirely prolegomenary, and occupies only about a 
fifth of the entire book. 

‘*Keeping one’s eyes on the object’’ is a bad definition of the 
phenomenological method. If it means ‘‘testing judgments by ob- 
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served facts,’’ it is too wide. If it means ‘‘restricting observation 
to the non-subjective,’’ it is even more clearly false. For Husserl 
and his followers it is not the mere object, but the subjective act 
with its intentional correlate as such, which is the fundamental 
datum. Mere Wesensanalyse of objects is not what Husserl means 
by phenomenology. Incidentally, the emphasis on act-analysis, 
quite apart from profound metaphysical differences, would distin- 
guish Husserl from the neo-realists. 

If the recentness of Husserl’s Formale und transzendentale 
Logik justified ignoring it, Mr. Hook would be justified in saying 
that Husserl’s work published subsequently to the Logische Unter- 
suchungen did not contain a new logic. Since the original publica- 
tion of the Logische Untersuchungen and prior to 1929, there had 
been published; in addition to a revised edition of the Logische 
Untersuchungen, three philosophical contributions from Husserl’s 
pen: in 1911 a fifty-page article on ‘‘ Philosophie als strenge Wissen- 
schaft’’ in 1918 the first book of the [deen zu einer reinen Phinome- 
nologie und phiinomenologischen Philosophte—this first book of the 
_ Ideen bears the subtitle, Allgemeine Einfiihrung in die reine 
Phénomenologie’’—and in 1928 his Vorlesungen zur Phinomenologie 
des inneren Zeitbewusstseins. The titles alone should show that Mr. 
Hook is wrong in intimating that any of these works pretends to 
offer a ‘‘new logic.”’ 

What is meant by saying Husserl presented a ‘‘logicized version 
of pre-Lockean psychology’’? Were there not many different psy- 
chologies before Locke? Of which did Husserl present a ‘‘logicized’’ 
version? In explanation Mr. Hook states, as fundamental dogmas 
of this logicized psychology, ‘‘belief in immediate knowledge, the 
conviction theory of evidence and the doctrine of hypostatic es- 
sences.’? Of these three alleged dogmas, only the first is accepted 
by Husserl; the second and third are expressly rejected in his pub- 
lished writings. 

Moreover, as Mr. Hook doubtless knows, the doctrine of imme- 
diate knowledge is expressly asserted in Locke’s Essay (Bk. IV, 
ch. I, sec. 4, and especially Bk. IV, ch. II, see. 1), and has had many 
non-phenomenologist adherents since Locke’s day. How, then, 
does it earn for Husserl’s doctrines the epithet, ‘‘ pre-Lockean’’? 

Husserl is quite explicit in asserting that conviction is no indi- 
cation of truth (cf. Ideen, Bk, I, sec. 136, p. 284). Indeed the 
phenomenological method is designed to lessen the danger of un- 
critically accepting as truths what are merely blind convictions. 
Immediate self-givenness of the object is for Husserl the source of 
all evidence (cf. op. cit., sees. 142 et seq., pp. 296 ff.). Such intui- 
tion brings, not mere conviction, but rational insight. 

It is true that, according to Husserl, essences are recognized in 
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an act of intellectual vision (Wesenschaw), though, of course, Hus- 
serl does not say we have such a vision every time we mean an 
essence—any more than we have a vision of a horse every time we 
mean a horse. Wesenserschauung is the act in which an essence is 
given ‘‘in person”’ (cf. op. cit., secs., 3 and 4, pp. 10 ff.). An act 
which ‘‘intends’’ an essence is necessarily founded upon another act, 
wherein a particular exemplification of the aforesaid essense is in- 
tended (cf. loc. cit.). To say that Husserl maintains that essences 
are ‘‘imbedded in the content of consciousness’’ is, to say the least, 
misleading. We think most properly of the ‘‘content’’ of conscious- 
ness as being the immanent constituents of consciousness, the acts of 
seeing, hoping, remembering, etc., as contrasted with the generally 
transcendent objects, which are seen, hoped, remembered, ete. If 
‘‘imbedded’’ is here equivalent to ‘‘exemplified,’’ then essences are 
not, according to Husserl, ‘‘imbedded’’ only in the immanent con- 
tent of consciousness; they are exemplified in every particular, in 
the outer world as well as in our minds (cf. op. cit., sec. 2, pp. 8 f.). 
If, on the other hand, we take the phrase more literally, ‘‘imbedded 
in’’ may mean ‘‘being present as particular parts of.’’ But it were 
absurd to suppose that a universal essence could be a particular part 
of anything. The only plausible meaning which Mr. Hook’s phrase 
can have, if what he says is true, is that, according to Husserl, par- 
ticular objects of consciousness are exemplifications of essences. But 
what an infelicitous way of saying the obvious! 

If the denial that an essence is reducible to its particular 
exemplifications, to parts of its exemplifications, to the class of its 
real or possible exemplifications, or the like, implied the doctrine of 
hypostatie essences, then Husserl’s views would imply it. But he 
does not believe that essences are real or substantial (cf. Logische 
Untersuchungen, Bk. II, pt. I, [Ite Untersuchung, passim.; also 
Ideen, I, sec. 22)—and that is what the doctrine of hypostatic es- 
sences properly means. 

Husserl’s ideal is a philosophy based on clear intuitions of es- 
sences, a philosophy which never goes beyond what is clearly given, 
but remains purely descriptive of that given. Neither he nor his 
closer followers feel it necessary to renounce that ideal in order to 
invade the field of ontology. The phenomenological ideal and the 
phenomenological method can and do govern their treatment of 
ontological problems. Some who have come under Husserl’s in- 
fluence—and in that sense are of his ‘‘school’’—add speculation to 
phenomenological description, but to abandon the standpoint of pure 
description is to abandon the central principle of phenomenology. 
If only to keep our concepts clear, we ought not to call such specu- 
lative philosophers phenomenologists. 

Mr. Hook’s characterization of Heidegger as one crowned by 
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the master himself to reveal what the presuppositions of phenome- 
nology are and where they lead, is inexcusable, even as a bit of 
ironic rhetoric. True, Husserl has long recognized Heidegger’s 
extraordinary capability and achievement, but the ‘‘master’’ is far 
from accepting or sponsoring all the pupil’s views. In particular, 
Husserl would not take it, from Heidegger or anyone else, that 
phenomenology rests ultimately on any presuppositions whatsoever. 

There remains a word to be said about the identification of 
phenomenology with psychology, a confusion indicated by Mr. 
Hook’s epithet, ‘‘logicized psychology.’’ Psychology deals with the 
actual nature of existent minds, the minds belonging to organisms in 
the physical world. Phenomenology deals with the necessary 
natures of acts, quite apart from the reality or unreality of their 
exemplifications (cf. op. cit., Einleitung, pp. 2 f.). There are in- 
deed important similarities between the two disciplines, but their 
differences are of at least equal significance. 

Mr. Hook warns us at the beginning of his article that his ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Impression of Contemporary German Philosophy’’ is ‘‘a truer 
picture of the student impressed, his interests, prejudices, and mind- 
set, than of the cause of his impressions, German philosophy.”’ 
Even so, it is interesting to note that his impression of Husser]l’s 
phenomenology seems largely erroneous. 


Dorion CAIRNS. 
New York Crry. 





THE PROGRESS OF GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE LAST 
HUNDRED YEARS? 


TURNING point in the development of German culture may 

be dated just a hundred years ago. In 1831 Hegel died; in 

1832 Goethe died. Three years later, in 1835, the first railroad be- 
gan to operate in Germany, running between Fiirth and Niiremberg, 
a distance of only twelve miles. But by 1850 there were already 
twelve thousand miles of railroad operating in the various states, 
and since that time new operations upon the material world, of one 
sort and another, have assumed an ever more potent and pervasive 
role in German life. How has German philosophy been implicated 
in these new actualities? Is Spengler giving a fair picture, or is he 
speaking with a Fascist bias for overt deeds, when, on the one hand, 
he speaks of ‘‘engineers and planters who produce something genuine 
and actual,”’ and on the other, of those philosophers ‘‘ whose wretched 
1 The present article, though much abbreviating a fuller account which the 
author is preparing of the same subject, seemed appropriate for publication 


here in connection with other articles on contemporary German philosophy 
printed recently in this JOURNAL. 
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life’s work it is to formulate once again and with minor variations 
their views on the concept of will and psycho-physical relations, or 
some superfluous theory of apperception after the example of a hun- 
dred predecessors?’’ Is this the story of German philosophy since 
Hegel? Of course, it is part of the story, but I shall try to show 
that there has been a relation between the movement of thought and 
of things, after all. 

To begin with, a group of philosophies appeared about the 
middle of the last century whose common tendency it was to accli- 
matize human beings to the new material order in which they were 
finding themselves; these philosophies can be regarded as so many 
articulate points in a widely diffused strain of modern thought and 
sentiment which might be called materialistic idealism. The phrase 
may seem paradoxical, but it applies in one way or another, I think, 
to the viewpoint of the Marxians, the Monists, to Fechner’s pan- 
psychism, to a prominent aspect of Lotze’s philosophy, and to many 
others. Marxianism is the most unmistakable illustration. It ac- 
tualizes materialistic idealism in a plain and thorough-going form 
with decisive implications for practice. The primary traits of 
Marxianism in the large are its orientation toward the material 
processes of nature and society as basically important, the conviction 
of a salvation, especially for toiling mankind, to be wrought out 
through the reorganization of these material processes, and as turn- 
ing-points of method revolutionary class-consciousness and collectiv- 
ism. Now while the Marxians emphasized material conditions with 
an eye to practical salvation, others among their contemporaries were 
befriending the material world as a source of esthetic and intel- 
lectual satisfaction. The pan-psychism of Fechner, whatever else it 
may be, is a doctrine carried along in a gushing torrent of nature- 
imagery and enthusiasm that coursed into a great variety of channels 
and carried its refreshing tide to many minds. This potency of 
Fechner’s writing remains effective and widely appealing even now 
when certain psycho-physical theorems which he sought to demon- 
strate by painstaking measurements have been largely dismissed. 
Quite different in mental fibre was Hermann Lotze, and the first 
principles of his philosophy are strictly ‘‘idealistic.’’ Yet it would 
not be wrong to say that the central effort of his thought was to 
reconcile the fuller recognition of physical facts and the enjoyment 
of physical pleasures to idealistic principles in metaphysics and in 
morals. The long heritage of a contrast between material and ideal 
realms has basically influenced the philosophies of both Lotze and 
Fechner, and it is one of their major motives to militate against the 
view that the material order is something alien or degraded. The 
same motive played an even more emphatic réle in the thinking of the 
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‘*Monists,’’ i.e., of Ernst Haeckel and his associates. ‘‘Monism,’’ 
which Paul Carus represented in America as ‘‘the religion of 
science,’’ inspired intellectual and esthetic interest in the wonders 
of nature, and found its practical expression in anti-clerical and 
scientific education propaganda. For the socialists, the Monists’ 
popularizations of natural science (and of evolutionary biology in- 
particular) supplemented the historical and sociological materialism 
of Marx with an appropriate cosmological picture. 

One might follow this theme of materialistic idealism into a 
great many further ramifications; one might, for instance, trace the 
theme into the precincts of orthodox theology, for it is by no means 
only the left-wing radicals who are involved. I. H. Fichte, for 
example, illustrates the point in his reaction from the Hegelian rela- 
tional view of spirit toward a more substantial emphasis. Indeed 
more than one theolog in the materialistic ‘fifties and after moves 
in a direction that leads eventually to spiritual bodies that can be 
photographed. And in the political sphere materialistic idealism 
is certainly not confined to the revolutionaries—witness the out- 
standing counter-instance of Bismarckian Realpolitik. The econo- 
mist, Thorstein Veblen, in his book on Imperial Germany and the 
Industrial Revolution (1915), presented an account of Germany be- 
fore the war in which he emphasized the unusually efficacious liaison 
there achieved between an advanced industrial technique, on the one 
hand, and surviving quasi-feudal forms of social integration under 
autocratic-bureaucratic control, on the other. In the light of subse- 
quent developments one wonders whether a more permanently sig- 
nificant liaison in the constitution of modern Germany may not be 
that nexus in the collective mentality which so frequently brings to- 
gether ‘‘idealism’’ in the sense of an entertaining of vast projects, 
a giving of great weight to idea-forces, and ‘‘materialism’’ in the 
sense of being impressed by manifestations of physical power, mas- 
sive materials, and the like. 

But what of the quality of this materialistic idealism? Granted 
that in Marxianism and the other currents noted, thought is en- 
gaged in a bold and sweeping way with the material world, how does 
it come off? With the raising of this critical question, interest was 
shifted from the question of gaining recognition for a new set of 
material circumstances to questions of procedure and of standards. 
Now in the realm of procedure the showing made by the positive 
sciences was conspicuously brilliant. And hence a common ground, 
underlying like terra firma, all the speculations on method which 
came to the fore in German philosophy during the ’sixties and 
’seventies was the example of these sciences. Amid all the strife of 
systems—political, economic, religious, and metaphysical—which 
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had characterized the decades since the death of Hegel, there had 
been an astonishing advance of knowledge in many fields intensively 
cultivated by the specialized labors of Fachmdanner der Wissenschaft. 
Was there not a clue for philosophy here? Instead of debating un- 
verifiable and perhaps misconceived premises about an hypotheti- 
cally absolute matter or mind, would not the love of wisdom be better 
favored by trying to understand the actual progress in the sciences? 
By reviewing the results, methods, and limitations of accomplishment 
in various fields, philosophy might exercise a critical function of 
genuine import, interpreting in an age of science the meaning of 
scientific enlightenment. 

This shift of interest to method is well marked by the appearance 
of F. A. Lange’s critical History of Materialism (1866) with its con- 
cluding theory of ‘‘methodological’’ as opposed to substantial ma- 
terialism. And it is still more completely illustrated in the line 
of thought developed by Mach, Avenarius, and their collaborators in 
the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie. The point 
of view advanced by Mach and Avenarius is generally called em- 
pirio-criticism, but it has also been referred to as ‘‘methodological 
monism.’’ Like the other ‘‘Monists’’ referred to above, Haeckel 
and his followers, Mach and Avenarius, had a complaint against 
psycho-physical dualism. But in their view, it was not the dualism 
between two entities, body and mind, or two stuffs, mental and 
physical, that needed to be overcome, by conceiving a universal 
substanee having the properties of both. The problem, as Mach 
and Avenarius conceived it, was one of communication between two 
fields of experience; the difficulty to be overcome was that of 
theories which condemned physical and psychological knowledge to 
mutual isolation. The remedies applied were simple, if drastic. 
Experience is a continuum—Mach unfortunately said of ‘‘sensa- 
tions’’; in this ease Avenarius’s term Vorgefundenes might have led 
to less trouble. Science does not seek to get outside this continuum 
of experience, nor does it claim to render intelligible why it is the 
kind of continuum it is, having the various kinds of regions which 
it has. But science aids us in expanding the continuum and helps 
us to get about in it more economically. In developing this notion 
of economy Mach and Avenarius also introduced conceptions of bio- 
neural needs and drives. 

As stated, the question of whether the resulting picture of ex- 
perience was intelligible as a whole or not—a question which was 
urged against them—did not deflect Mach and Avenarius from their 
chosen course. Their avowed objective was to bring people into 
touch with the offerings of the newer sciences, and to emancipate 
them from an attitude toward traditional popular and philosophic 
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concepts which encumbered the use of this new knowledge. Em- 
pirio-criticism was in some respects an informal, soft-collared, pro- 
fane manner of thinking congenial to the democracy that regarded 
the academic tradition as something from which to be ‘‘emanci- 
pated.’’ But there was also a formal, stiff-collared, genteel philos- 
ophy of science in Germany, cultivated by men who cherished the 
academic tradition as something to be continued and further re- 
fined. For many of these the interest in method was bound up with 
a reaction against materialism ; they believed that if the metaphysical 
primacy of ideal-factors could not be established, at least their 
crucial importance in scientific method could be shown, and that 
thus the heritage and cause of idealism would be saved. 

Certainly one of the most remarkable and interesting men of this 
latter persuasion was Hermann Cohen, the founder of the Marburg 
School. High-priest of academicians, and a most fastidious intel- 
lectualist, he looked back with a truly jealous pride upon a patri- 
mony extending from the Hebrew prophets through Socrates and 
Plato, Newton and Kant. In these seemingly disparate antecedents 
he believed himself able to trace a continuous principle of reason, 
and so to grasp die historische Continwitadt der Kraft der Vernunft. 
Hermann Cohen’s theory of knowledge is usually called neo- 
Kantian, but one might, in a larger sense, also call it Jehovistic. 
For according to him, man can not look into the source of light and 
knowledge (as Kant tried to do), but when the light appears through 
some prophet, he knows it and can use it to see by. Cohen himself 
is in the position of a higher Talmudist reviewing the law and the 
prophets, piecing together their messages and making new applica- 
tions. He calls this position ‘‘critical or historical idealism’”’ in 
contrast to the older ‘‘idealism of self-consciousness’’ which under- 
took to describe transcendental mind. The sequence of reason in 
history, which Cohen traces, is in its main steps as follows. Hebrew 
prophecy stressed the demand for right as something incomparable 
(einzig) in man. Socrates and Plato emphasized the connection be- 
tween right and idea, the principle of reason. Newton and other 
modern mathematicians, in the calculus, worked out a flexible prin- 
ciple of differentiation and integration. Kant suggested a shift in 
the general orientation of thought from a receptive conformity to 
objects to an active objectifying of rational principles. These, ac- 
cording to Cohen, are the essential clues for philosophy, its most 
immediate tasks being to purge the Kantian principle of active 
reason from all admixture with ontological and empirical idolatry, 
and secondly, to generalize the logie of differentiation and integra- 
tion achieved in mathematics. There ran in Cohen’s mind the no- 
tion of a thought-process, on the one hand continually differenti- 
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ating and specifying, and on the other continually integrating more 
thoroughly the field of right. In jurisprudence he thought this 
process was concretely at work, but its nature could only be clari- 
tied by generalizing from the juridical concepts the ethical ideas and 
principles which he believed to be implied. Jurisprudence, he used 
to say, is the mathematics of the social sciences, but the ethics which 
is their logic must be disclosed. A socialist and a cosmopolitan, but 
also something of a Judaist and a Germanophile, Hermann Cohen be- 
lieved it possible to discipline and ethicize these turbulent currents 
by the force of ideas. Der Wille wird rein durch die Erkenntnis, 
he used to say, and again Die Idee ist das Sollen, a statement in 
which his uncompromising intellectualism unites the force of reason 
and the force of obligation much more completely even than did 
Kant. 

Philosophy, according to Cohen, aims at a unified sense of eul- 
ture (Hinhett des Kulturbewusstseins). But his numerous and emi- 
nent disciples have not primarily sought to elaborate the historical 
synthesis suggested in the above sketch of his thought. This extra- 
ordinary composite of Hebraism, Platonism, Kantianism, mathe- 
matics, legalism, and socialism, which the founder had as a personal 
possession, operated powerfully to attract men interested in these 
various domains into the school. But most of the significant work 
done by the disciples was in one or another of these fields, and there 
resulted a great series of philosophische Arbeiten purporting to 
analyze out the principles of reason operating in these various do- 
mains to produce valid results. The work of this kind, done by 
Natorp in the fields of ethics and pedagogy particularly, by Stammler 
in the realm of law, and by Cassirer on the logic of the natural 
sciences—to mention only the most outstanding names—was of such 
distinction and weight as to give the Marburg School’s viewpoint 
something like a preponderant influence in German philosophy from 
perhaps the 1880’s to 1910. 

But from the beginning there was also much dissent. Some of 
it was from ‘‘realists’’ (e.g., Alois Riehl) who were not persuaded to 
give up the ‘‘ding-an-sich.’’ More of it was from those who criti- 
cized the intellectual purism of the Marburg School, its exclusive 
attention to die Idee to the neglect of other forms of experience. 
And finally, disagreements arose regarding the content and nature 
of die Idee itself. Thus, Windelband and Rickert in south-west 
Germany taught that the first principle implicit in scientific method 
is the acceptence of certain absolute norms or values, and further- 
more, that there are two methodologically different kinds of science, 
‘‘nomothetie’’ and ‘‘idiographic.’’ Nomothetic sciences are such 
as look for laws, while the idiographic approach a knowledge of 
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individuals and events in all their concreteness. For Windelband 
and his school interest centers in the idiographic method, particu- 
larly as applied to a knowledge of human history, because of their 
persuasion that certain events are singularly endowed with unique, 
never to be repeated, combinations of value. This doctrine of the 
Einmaligkeit der historischen Ereignisse floats generally in a medium 
of conservative sentiment, patriotic attachment, and literary appre- 
ciation tinged with a sense of mystical possession that is the con- 
genial climate of the south-west German school. The Marburg neo- 
Kantianism offends these sentiments by elevating above all particu- 
larity a critical and reforming activity in the name of a uniform 
principle derived from a rather questionable union of mathematical 
physics and political ethics. Hermann Cohen’s conception of the 
historic continuity of reason is, from the point of view of the south- 
west German school, something of an outrage against a faithful and 
generous appreciation of the diverse values which history really 
enfolds. 

The spirit and intent of this criticism against the Marburg school 
were shared by many who did not accept as a necessary consequence 
the formulas of Windelband and Rickert. In fact, one of the most 
penetrating critics of Windelband’s theory was Wilhelm Dilthey, 
who certainly shared the underlying interest in historical under- 
standing, and also the emphasis on appreciation of unique values. 
Dilthey does not favor the distinction between nomothetic and idio- 
graphic method as a basis for classifying the positive sciences, since 
any science might well find a use for both methods. Instead he 
. indicates what he regards as a truly fundamental distinction be- 
tween Natur- und Geisteswissenschaften. The cardinal difference 
is that the Geisteswissenschaften are not only interested in genetic 
and causal explanation, but also in understanding (Verstehen) the 
meanings and significances in their subject-matter, while the 
Naturwissenschaften abstract from this and concentrate upon 
description and explanation alone. In developing the theme of 
Verstehen in the Geisteswissenschaften Dilthey comes to the con- 
clusion that comprehensive value-systems, like Windelband’s and 
Rickert’s, and transcendental regulative principles, like those of 
the neo-Kantians, do not take us very far in the understanding of 
man’s cultural life. Neither the method of atomistic psychology, 
building up from elementary sensations or reflexes, nor the method 
of transcendental philosophy, defining synthetic @ priori principles of 
all experience, arrives at the meanings and significances of life 
itself. The latter are imbedded, so to speak, in the many circum- 
scribed partial systems, the specific Strukturzusammenhdnge, in 
which we live. The understanding of meanings and significances 
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must base itself upon a recognition and consideration of these. This 
conviction leads Dilthey to reflections on the various types and kinds 
of systems which occur in culture, reflections which carry him far 
from the preoccupation of his contemporaries with scientific method 
as something isolated and autonomous and commanding, to a juster 
sense of its intercourse with non-cognitive types of experience.’ 

But these ideas suggested in Dilthey’s writings would never have 
attained the significance which they possess in contemporary Ger- 
man thought had they not received pertinence from a wide-spread 
cultural movement which at the turn of the century affected not 
only philosophy, but more primarily letters and criticism, poetry, 
painting, crafts, architecture, city-planning, education—a large 
sphere, in other words, of arts and crafts, manners and morals. In 
the ’sixties and ’seventies of the past century we remarked a shift 
in philosophic interest from the question of recognizing the reality 
of a new material order to questions of procedure and especially of 
scientific method. (Cf. pp. 398-399 above). Now in the ’nineties 
there comes a second shift of interest—involving philosophy rather 
than initiated by it—a shift from questions of scientific mentality to 
questions of vitality and style of life. Whatever their theories and 
beliefs about science, people find themselves by the turn of the cen- 
tury living in a novel physical environment with its unprecedented 
opportunities and wearinesses. The question of the Lebensform was 
inescapable, and organized intellectualism with its wonderful host 
of specialized scientists, in whom so much confidence had been 
placed, did not seem geared to answer this question. 

As early as 1872 Nietzsche had launched an attack against or- 
ganized intellectualism, and more broadly against a culture which 
achieved distinction only in commerce and science. But throughout 
most of his life Nietzsche remained a voice erying in the wilderness. 
His point of departure is antipathy to mediocrity, to what he re- 
gards as a plebeian spirit of protectivism, comfortism, and satisfac- 
tion with formless well-being. Opposed to this philistinism he 
imagines a heroic spirit which out of its own bountiful vitality and 
resource gives some distinctive and intrinsically admirable form to 
life. Amid the national jubilation after the victory over France 
in 1870, Nietzsche announces that German culture has declined to 
the inferior level of a mere civilization. Historicism, learning with- 
out relation to vital motives (Belehrung ohne Belebung), eclectic 
accumulation of alien art-products, lack of a distinctive indigenous 
style (Stillosigkeit), sedentary urban living, hedonism and senti- 
mental pantheism—are all cited as symptoms of this decline. In the 
second decade of his writing, that is in the eighties, Nietzsche’s sense 


2See my article on Wilhelm Dilthey, this JourNaAL, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 
pp. 1-25. 
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of personal estrangement from his contemporaries became more and 
more complete, and his critical deliverances broadened out into an 
ever more sweeping judgment upon European traditions. Now 
nationalism, Christianity, traditional morality, and science were at- 
tacked as manifestations of the plebeian spirit, and in contrast the 
desideratum of an ‘‘artist-metaphysics’’ or artist’s-view-of-the- 
world was indicated as alone appropriate to the heroic spirit. Cul- 
ture (Kultur) was defined as ‘‘unity of esthetic style in the mani- 
festations of a people’s life,’’ and science, which when critical 
transcribes everything into an unclosed set of provisional relational 
formule, was itself criticized ‘‘through the optics of art.’’ 

It was not necessary to share Nietzsche’s estimate of the past in 
order to find many of his positive emphases decidedly relevant to the 
present. In 1901 there was held at Dresden the first Kunst-Erzie- 
hungs Tag, followed by other gatherings of artists and teachers, who 
_ were interested in a less bookish and fact-getting type of pedagogy, 
in one more favorable to esthetically satisfying forms of expression 
and activity. Eugen Diederichs at Jena led the van in Kunst- 
Biicheret, a revival of interest, not exactly in fine book-making as 
a de luxe creation, but rather in the publication of many books, 
varied, distinctive, and interesting in appearance with well-designed 
types, decoration, and bindings appropriate in form and color to 
the individual text. Similar revivals in other crafts took place. A 
refreshing clarification and integrity appeared in the fields of archi- 
tecture and city-planning. During the ‘nineties also the Wander- 
végel began to take to the open road, shaking the city-dust from their 
feet and freeing themselves in dress and recreation from many 
stuffy, unwholesome conventions of German student life. In the 
same decade among men of letters there began a reaction against 
photographic naturalism, one of the most interesting and significant 
centers of this reaction being the cult of writers which developed 
around the person and work of the poet, Stefan George, whose lyrics 
are certainly distinguished examples both of magnificent form and 
of form expressing individual character with moral and spiritual 
import. 

This many-sided movement in arts and crafts, manners and 
morals, seems more determined by the things and situations of 
modern culture than by clearly defined ideas. But the ideology of 
the movement in Germany stresses Belebung and Form or Stil. The 
idea of Form frequently carries with it a reference to individual 
character (Charakter or Eigenart) as the foundation of vital form. 
But it is not always given this individualistic turn. Much has been 
made in recent writing, for instance of Gemeinschaft as contrasted 
with Gesellschaft. The relations of society, i.e., Gesellschaft, may be 
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external, fluid, functional, utilitarian, while community or Gemein- 
schaft implies a vital bond between the members of the group and 
the sense of intrinsic significance in the form of the group. This 
aspect of community has been stressed by writers in all sorts of 
camps from the clerical to the communistic. If one can not believe 
in a group on grounds of a metaphysical principle (such as the 
Marxist dogma, for instance) or even on grounds of a transcendental 
rule of method (e.g., Hermann Cohen’s idea of reascn) perhaps one 
will be persuaded that the group nevertheless presents a significant 
form or pattern of life. Or putting the matter another way, what 
one wants to know is not whether a group can deduce its program 
from a metaphysical or regulative principle of scientific method 
(not much confidence resides in that), but does it represent a vital 
form of life? For one is seeking such vital forms in all the realms 
of a novel existence from physical culture and city planning to 
social policy at large and realms of personal and ideal integration as 
well. 

Comparing this tendency in German thought with fin-de-siécle 
reactions against nineteenth-century ‘‘science’’ in other countries, 
I seem to find somewhat less disheartenment expressed in Germany 
over the alien world of physical nature—perhaps because of the 
previous recognition and adjustment to the material order which 
was indicated above. On the other hand, there is a greater expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction with science because its provisional, relational 
thinking affords little support in the quest for satisfactory finality 
in personal and social integration. 


II 


By the opening of the twentieth century ‘‘the fat was in the fire’’ 
in Germany over questions of philosophic method. On the one 
hand were various ‘‘critical’’ philosophies of science, each of which 
claimed the authority of philosophic first principles for a set of ideas 
conceived to be the basic logical presuppositions of the positive 
sciences, or more accurately of some supposedly model science among 
the positive sciences. On the other hand, there was not only dis- 
satisfaction because of striking disagreements between these ‘‘criti- 
eal’’ philosophies, but a growing protest that all of them directed 
too much attention to transcendental concepts of dubious value and 
not enough to other conditions of scientific method in its actual 
operation—again, that by accepting the given state of positive science 
as a basis from which to derive universal principles, they ran the 
danger of universalizing errors which later scientists would be at 
pains to correct—and again, that principles and concepts derived 
from one field were extended beyond their appropriate domain with 
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consequent misinterpretation of other fields of experience. Finally, 
these various philosophies of science were altogether oriented around 
organized intellectualism; the layman’s knowing and non-cogni- 
tive-experience obtained no recognition except as passed through 
the filter of some professed Wissenschaft. This last criticism was 
supported and given force by a wide-spread sense of significant 
change in the immediate forms of daily living, in manners and 
morals, and manifold arts and crafts. Individual philosophers, of 
whom Dilthey was one, had suggested new lines of inquiry, e.g., 
analysis of Strukturzusammenhinge, and many writers spoke rather 
loosely of Lebensformen, Stileinheiten, ete. But the criticist philos- 
ophers sat at ease with the thought that if such ideas were ever to 
be clarified and given precise formulation, it would have to be 
through the ‘‘regulative influence’’ of their first principles. The 
roots of the prevailing criticist philosophies of science still stood 
deep in the ground of Erkenntnistheorte, and no super-epistemolo- 
gist had undertaken the Herculean labor of ploughing them under 
and preparing the soil for a different crop. It was the work of Ed- 
mund Husserl, more than of any other man, that accomplished this. 
It is entirely out of the question here to attempt an account of 
these prolonged and arduous ploughings of Husserl, and I shall con- 
tent myself with stating the projects he undertook (as he himself 
defines them) and with indicating the results relevant to my theme. 
Husserl’s foundational work, the Logische Untersuchungen, first ap- 
peared in two volumes in 1900 and 1901. In the first of these 
volumes Husserl undertook to present the idea of a pure logic 
(Die Idee der reinen Logik), and in the second he introduced the 
project of a phenomenological description of cognitive experience as 
a necessary aid to the fullest possible clarification of such a logic. 
By a phenomenological description he means a sheer, unprejudiced 
(voraussetzungslos) account of cognitive experiences as they present 
themselves to us without introducing explanatory hypotheses con- 
cerning existence. Toward the close of his explanations and illus- 
trations of this enterprise Husserl offers some fundamental criti- 
cisms of Kant that are highly indicative of the trend of his own 
thought. 
Kant, he says, recognized the great significance of categories, but 
he did not extend the concept of perceiving, the method of unbiased 
observation to the discovery of them. Instead he became confused in 
deductions and explanations of a closed system of categories, by 
being overanxious to ‘‘rescue’’ mathematics, natural science, and 
metaphysics from uncertainty, before he had submitted the whole 
sphere of the acts involved in logical thinking to clarifying critical 
analysis. In this connection it is important to note that Husserl 
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speaks of his own phenomenology as clarifying, but not as explain- 
ing the cognitive processes; it is aufklérend rather than erklérend. 
(Cf. L. U. pp. 674-675.) 

I should select three points as the spear-heads of Husserl’s 
thought in regard to method: 

(1) First, the point just mentioned in the criticism of Kant, that 
emphasizes the element of a direct intellectual perception in the dis- 
covery of ideal forms, and together with this emphasizes the fact 
that there is no special path or privileged data ready at hand from 
which we can surely deduce or induce a knowledge of all such forms. 
As far as we know, there is always room for further discovery. 

(2) A second point, is the recognition of two major classes of 
forms: the categorial and the regional or ‘‘material’’ forms. By 
categorial forms Husserl means those that pertain to objects-as-such, 
or to any class of objects, and by perceiving these we understand 
the formal necessities to which all objects submit. Pure logic or 
the ‘‘mathesis universalis’’ has these forms and their combinations 
as the subject-matter of its investigations. On the other hand, the 
regional or ‘‘material’’ forms pertain to particular classes of ob- 
jects, and through the perception of them we gain insight into 
necessities that pervade specific regions. An example of this latter 
type of regional or material necessity may be drawn from the 
color-scale or spectrum, when we observe, for instance, that the 
color ‘‘orange’’ lies between red and yellow in a different sense from 
that in which it could lie between any other two of the colors. Here 
we observe a form of this particular region. 

(3) The third point is that, while Husserl speaks of cognitive 
experience as a series of noetic (subject-pole) moments and their 
noematic (object-pole) correlates, he drops the traditional emphasis 
on the duality of these two, and directs attention to the kind of 
nexus in which they are found in any given case. The questions, 
what is the subject-in-itself and the object-in-itself, and how can 
they cooperate, and what does the one contribute to the other (to- 
gether with the many attendant dualities which these entail), give 
way to such questions as what are the subject-poles and the object- 
poles, and how are they interrelated, let us say, in recognizing Pil- 
sener beer, or in looking for evidence in a murder case, or in solving 
mathematical equations, ete. The emphasis falls on characterizing 
what Scheler calls das phenomenologische Band, the observed nexus 
and its structure. 

Husserl’s consistent emphasis on discovery is featured by a char- 
acteristic idea of evidence as the fulfillment (Zrfiillung) of intended 
meanings (Bedeutungsintentionen). We mean to perceive some- 
thing and what we perceive is either an adequate or a more or less 
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inadequate fulfillment of our meaning. Warheit, says Husserl, ést 
die volle Ubereinstimmung zwischen Gemeintem und Gegebenem als 
solchem. This is a root idea which accompanies Husser] on every 
excursion he makes into the ways and realms of knowing, whether he 
is talking about sense-perceiving or the perception of ideal forms. 

I suppose it is scarcely obvious why these reflections of Husserl’s 
were so widely received in Germany as a solvent. Why have men 
very variously trained (Scheler who was trained by Eucken, Hart- 
man who was brought up philosophically in the Marburg School, 
Dilthey himself and most of his pupils, men also of the southwest 
German school, to say nothing of men trained by Husserl’s own 
teacher Brentano, and still others in various Catholic centers like 
Munich, Prague, and Wiirzburg), why did they hail phenomenology 
as most acceptable and significant and favorable to their own work? 
I see three large reasons in explanation of the appeal of phenomen- 
ology. 

Perhaps the first thing to emphasize is not the novelty of Hus- 
sezl’s thought, but its essential continuity in many fundamental 
points with German philosophical tradition, and again its reaching 
beyond this for renewed contacts with the more general heritage of 
European scholasticism, rationalism, and empiricism. Phenomenol- 
ogy, historically considered, wears the aspect of a new synthesis of 
modern European traditions. No doubt much of Husserl’s effect is 
due to the very fact that he continues, or even reverts, one might 
say, to the time-honored starting-point of modern philosophy—im- 
mediate consciousness, and goes his predecessors one better in the 
considered analysis of its phenomena. On this side of introspective 
analysis he is a veritable Proust of epistemology. Again in the es- 
sential réle which he assigns to psychic acts and intended meanings 
he retains much of the familiar Kantian emphasis on the activity of 
the subject. In fact, it is not difficult to develop Husserl’s thought 
in the direction of a metaphysics which ultimately derives every- 
thing from a transcendental, absolute subject. In recent years 
Husserl himself has been clearly moving in this direction, much to 
the disappointment of ‘‘realists’’ who hoped to see his emphasis 
on the ‘‘object-pole’’ of experience taken as a metaphysical clue. 
For without question a decided trend throughout Husserl’s thought 
is toward stressing the objectivity (gegenstdndlichkeit) of both sense 
and intellectual findings. The really significant fact in this con- 
nection is that since the Kantian ‘‘copernican revolution’’ no ‘‘criti- 
eal’’ epistemologist in Germany, working in terms of the immediate 
phenomena of consciousness, has done as even-handed justice as 
Husserl to both the subject- and object-poles of experience. (One 
thing that looms up in the background here is the split between 
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Protestant and Catholic Germany in philosophic traditions since 
Kant, and it is, I think, truthful to say that no philosophical move- 
ment in Germany since Kant has attracted people of both parties 
in a measure equal to phenomenology. However, to account for 
this would be too long a story, for obviously a thousand and one fac- 
tors are involved besides the problem of subject and object!) 

Indeed, it would be a great mistake to overemphasize all these 
historical affiliations in speaking of phenomenology, and so give the 
impression of an essentially retrospective movement. On the con- 
trary, the emphasis should fall decidedly on its orientation and 
openness toward new materials, new problems, and further dis- 
coveries. It places perhaps more stress on inquiry, description, and 
objective analysis than any major philosophical movement in Ger- 
many has ever done. It does not look askance at the unsure 
gropings of recent, thought for Strukturzusammenhidnge, Lebensfor- 
men, Gestalten, Formen der Sinngebung, etc., on the ground that all 
these must eventually bow to transcendental ideas derived from 
some model science. On the contrary, it associates the progress of 
science with the accurate perception of many such forms (now but 
vaguely apprehended or not at all) through which the more specific 
meanings given in particular regions of experience may be filtered 
as clearly as certain general characteristics of all experience are per- 
ceived in the forms of logic. There is, however, no model science 
the knowledge of whose regional or material principles can be substi- 
tuted for regional analysis in some other field without the distortion 
or neglect of some truth. Nor can the formal principles relevant to 
all fields play the réle of the regional or material ones. The ‘‘criti- 
cist’’ philosophies of science aimed to derive the root concepts and 
postulates of the exact sciences, and elevated these to the status of 
philosophical first principles. The aim of phenomenological philos- 
ophy is to clarify contexts in which meanings are given, perhaps the 
context Cezanne painting apples, or a priest celebrating Mass, or 
Einstein stating his equations, or a woman giving, birth to a child, 
or someone looking at the moon either as a satellite of the earth or as 
Queen of the Night. It appears that the aim of phenomenology can 
well include the aim of the criticist philosophies, since postulates of 
the exact sciences are an important class of meanings, but the con- 
tention of the criticist philosophies that philosophy can confine its 
attention to the derivation of this special class of meanings, because 
they are the roots of all valid meaning, would seem to be erroneous. 
Phenomenology is a more inclusive philosophy of science than has 
hitherto prevailed in Germany, and this is the second great reason 
of its wide appeal. (The first mentioned was its wide continuity 
with European traditions; see above p. 408.) 
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The third appeal of phenomenology is emotional, or vital, or 
moving to the spirit, all of these, but in any case non-cognitive. It 
has certain non-cognitive values that the ‘‘criticist’’ philosophies of 
science lacked. The emphasis on direct perception and the empha- 
sis on the bond, the nexus of subject and object, sense and reason, 
etc., instead of on the duality of these, convey a sense of intimacy 
and of integration which was seriously missed in the criticist philoso- 
phies. On this side, the doctrines of phenomenology link readily, 
for example, with theories of empathy (Einfiihlung), and like these, 
may gratify emotional continuities and quasi-mystic unities. Be- 
sides the stress on the intellectual perception of ideal forms, there 
runs through much phenomenological literature that pronounced 
and unmistakable emotional interest in unities of personal and social 
living (in vital forms of association and living) which we noticed 
(ef., above pp. 404-405) so wide-spread at the turn of the century, 
and so unsatisfied by criticist philosophy. 

Did space permit, these qualities of phenomenological philosophy 
might be exhibited at work in specific instances. A great number 
of illustrations from diverse fields could be adduced. In the field of 
moral philosophy the work of Max Scheler (Der Formalismus in der 
Ethik und die materiale Wertethik, 1913-1916), and more recently 
that of Nicolai Hartmann (Ethik, 1926), is outstanding and indica- 
tive of a wide-spread tendency. Both Scheler and Hartmann criti- 
eize the Kantian formalism in ethics, and renew the problem of 
analyzing the domain of concrete moral values by a descriptive 
clarification of specific values together with the attitudes in which 
the values are present. In psychiatry Jaspers, Schilder, Schneider, 
Kronfeld, Storch, Meyer-Gross and others, under the influence of 
phenomenological views, have sought to improve the description of 
various psychoses considered as ‘‘wholes,’’ emphasizing the possi- 
bility and value of the psychiatrist’s ‘‘understanding’’ (Verste- 
hen) the meanings of various items to the patient in their context, 
whether or no he has found a causal explanation of the psychosis. 
In educational and social psychology Spranger, Litt, and other 
pupils of Dilthey’s have undertaken to characterize the varieties of 
normal attitudes in which things become meaningful to people, e.g., 
the utilitarian, esthetic, theoretic, mastery attitudes, etc., to men- 
tion only some obvious types. ‘‘Cultural psychology’’ (Geisteswis- 
senschaftliche Psychologie), not social psychology, is what this group 
calls its work, the interest being not primarily in social relations, 
but in kinds of meaning (Formen der Sinngebung) and types of life 
(Lebensformen). The practical context of this work is, as stated, 
educational; it is an effort to clarify some of the problems involved 
in that reconstruction of the older fact-getting system of education 
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(cf., p. 404 above) by a consideration of the meaning of facts in rela- 
tion to different kinds of attitude. In the historical sciences, too, 
the older interest in laws, on the one hand, and in unique events, on 
the other, together with linear philosophies of history, has been sup- 
plemented by a strong interest in characterizing and understanding 
significant unities in style of life that have appeared in the course of 
history. In the exegesis of texts, in literary criticism, and in 
esthetic criticism generally there has been a wide-spread and pro- 
nounced shift of emphasis (sometimes taking fantastic forms) from 
enumeration of circumstances bearing on a document or work of art 
to description of a context in which its character is revealed. Again, 
the anthropological concepts of ‘‘culture-pattern’’ and the ‘‘con- 
figurations’’ spoken of in Gestaltpsychologie, while somewhat less 
directly linked with phenomenology in their origin than the other 
developments just mentioned, are certainly of a congruous nature. 

If one were to characterize very generally the trend of German 
thought in all these recent studies, one might emphasize a tendency 
toward regional analysis in the interest of discovering wholes or con- 
texts which have meaning for subjects or agents involved in them. 
In contrast with the older method of regulating specific inquiries 
by wholesale metaphysical or epistemological principles we have some- 
thing approaching a methodology of ‘‘situational analysis.’’ Only 
in borrowing this last term from Professor Dewey’s vocabulary one. 
is reminded of the differences between instrumental empiricism and 
phenomenology. While in the former thought moves toward the reso- 
lution of a felt difficulty, in the latter it seems that reflection is more 
habitually directed toward contemplative understanding or insight. 
into the ways in which subjects are involved in various contexts so 
that meanings are given. Thus the interest in contemplative appre- 
hension of the experiencing subject in its various modes, which 
figured so largely in the great speculative systems produced by Ger- 
man philosophical imagination, persists in the more specialized, 
factual (sachlich) explorations of today. Phenomenology, though 
its romantic impulses have been more and more subjected to scien- 
tific discipline, still remains something of an ‘‘ Odyssey of the spirit.’’ 

In connection with the so-called Uberwindung of neo-Kantianism, 
there was considerable talk in Germany of a Wiederaufstehung der 
Metaphysik. But those who, like the neo-Thomists, expected 
phenomenology to usher in a return to something like traditional 
ontology, have thus far not had their hopes realized. Phenomenolo- 
gists with ontological leanings, like Scheler, kept putting off a 
promised work on metaphysics, and in Scheler’s case death overtook 
him before the work was written. Hartmann has written a book in 
which he seems to say that metaphysical questions are valid ques- 
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tions, but that they contain an element of antinomy impossible of 
solution. 

In 1927, however, the first part of a long-awaited work by Martin 
Heidegger appeared, called Sein und Zeit. I think that it prob- 
ably beats all records hitherto made in German philosophy for 
idiosyncrasies of expression. (And that, of course, is quite a tech- 
nical achievement.) But nevertheless, I believe it is possible to 
explain in terms of the foregoing exposition what Heidegger is 
about. 

I am not sure one ought to say that he has written a work in 
metaphysics. What he has done is to generalize to the utmost the 
problem which occupied other phenomenological investigators in 
specific fields. They undertook to clarify a great many diverse spe- 
cific contexts (Strukturzusammenhdinge) in which meanings are to 
be found. Now Heidegger raises the question, is there a universal 
context, a general Strukturganze which gives a meaning (Sinn) to 
being (Sein) as such. Heidegger has a positive answer up his 
sleeve, and not a trivial one either. He unfolds it in a number of 
steps: 

(1) The first step is to say that among the various connotations 
of ‘‘being’’ (Sein) the connotation of existence (Dasein) is the 
fundamental one here in question. We are looking for a general 
context in which existence has meaning, not for the meaning of some 
other kind of being. 

(2) The second step points out the Jemeinigkeit of existence, the 
‘‘ever my-ness’’ of existence, and correlative to this the In-der Welt- 
sein of my existence. The world in which I am is not res extensa 
in Descartes’ sense, but it is Umhaft, that is, round about me. 

(3) The problem now reads: are there any general traits of my- 
being-in-the-world which give it a meaning? And the answer to 
this question is: yes, the traits of Sorge (care, taken somewhat in the 
sense of Dame Care, not of sorrow). It is this care that in gen- 
eral gives meaning to existence. 

This care has as a kind of basis which makes it potential: Befind- 
lichkeit, Furcht, Verstehen, Rede, Gerede, Neugier, Zweideutigkeit, 
das Verfallen und die Geworfenheit. 

But these are only the makings of care, so to speak; its actuality, 
its form, its structure, in which existence takes on meaning, is: 

(a) First of all, to be ein Besorgen, i.e., a being oceupied and 
concerned with something. 

(b) Fundamental to this is time (Zettlichkeit). The structure 
of time with its past, present, and above all with its future, which 
Heidegger says really creates the past, is fundamental to care, and 
to the meaning of existence. 
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(c) Fundamental also is death, 

(d@) And conscience, which makes us realize our own part in our 
Verfallen und Geworfenheit, and thus becomes der Ruf der Sorge 
(the summons of care). 

Such is the bare outline of Heidegger’s book with much interest- 
ing detail, but also much torturing verbiage, omitted. Rumor has 
it that Heidegger, ‘‘disdaining the conversation of his brother 
philosophers, wanders out into the fields to talk to peasants’’ and 
that he has tried to read the meaning of existence together with them. 
There is unmistakably an effort here to get away from organized in- 
tellectualism to das altagliche Dasein from which Germany philosophy 
has long been removed. But, unfortunately, Heidegger serves up 
his thought in language only too well suited to the denatured taste 
of his profession. Perhaps his motive for trying to translate the 
basic thought of everyday into the professional jargon of philoso- 
phers is polemical, because a second volume promises to be ‘‘eine 
Destruktion aller bisherigen Ontologie.’’ (Perhaps that will not be 
as dangerous as would another Prolegomena to every future Meta- 
physic!) 

Indeed, if the polemic implications of Heidegger’s thought are 
ignored, his concept of care may well seem somewhat naive or plati- 
tudinous at first sight. But considered in relation to the back- 
ground of German thought it appears as a synthetic concept of rich 
and novel importance. In the first place, ever since the rise of 
Marxian materialism (with which we began our account, p. 397 
above) there has been a troublesome rift in German thought between 
two competing philosophies of human conduct. One of these 
philosophies, the Marxian materialism, derives human action from 
needs (primarily physical), and judges it according to its success in 
satisfying these needs. The other philosophy, grounded in the 
moralistic religious traditions of Europe, but somewhat divorced in 
its Kantian and post-Kantian form from the usual theological sanc- 
tions, evaluates conduct with primary regard for an absolute rule 
of right or for a set of intrinsically good qualities and actions. 
Heidegger’s concept of care avoids the one-sidedness of both these 
approaches, and points to a philosophy of motivation and evaluation 
which regards both physical needs and ideal interests. Similarly, it 
is just conceivable that another long-standing gulf in German 
thought between the utilitarian, instrumental, and technical, on the 
one hand, and the contemplative, expressive, and spiritual, on the 
other, might be bridged from the point of view of human care. 
But whether or not some of these larger potentialities of Heidegger’s 
thought for the reconstruction of German philosophy materialize 
or not depends upon future developments beyond the present pur- 
view. 
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SUMMARY 


The article has discussed the progress of German philosophy 
largely in terms of its relations to the changing facts of life and 
science during the last century. It has sketched a progress in the 
sense of a progression, a series of steps, rather more than in the 
sense of an improvement along some line. To recapitulate the main 
steps: Shortly after the death of Hegel a new material order makes 
its appearance in German life and science, and coincidentally a 
strain of philosophy which was characterized as materialistic ideal- 
ism. To obtain recognition for the material order, to militate 
against its disparagement, to demonstrate its relation to practical 
and ideal satisfactions, are the major objectives in the philosophies 
of this strain. By the time of the founding of the Empire in 1870 
questions of method have come to the fore. Consciousness of a new 
order has been established, there is a confident spirit of full-steam 
ahead in the air, science contrasts favorably in critical acumen and 
results with the speculative extravagances of philosophy; it is be- 
lieved to contain the clue to procedure in the new order. A new 
group of ‘‘critical’’ philosophies appears, each abstracting from the 
sciences some universal principles of enlightenment and progress. 
Before the close of the century, however, there is a quasi-romantic 
reaction against organized intellectualism, a reaction, on the whole, 
less retrospective than futuristic in its quest for vitality and satis- 
fying style of life in the new order. The present (together with 
‘*phenomenological philosophy’’) is still somewhat in the swing of 
this new romanticism, but in addition there is a steadier, more 
critical, and more inquiring interest than has existed for some time 
in understanding the fundamental constitution of different spheres 
and dimensions of life. The interest that the new culture shall, if 
possible, be rich and understanding in its offering for different sides 
of life prevails. In part this interest is founded on the sense of the 
European past with its local diversity, stratified society, and cul- 
tural contrasts—a deeply moving force that is apt to cause Euro- 
peans to see in the extensive changes of the present little but the 
spectre of a horrible flattening out of life by the steam-roller of 
business standardization. At the same time no really thoughtful 
person supposes that he can simply read from this sense of the past, 
what requirements and possibilities of enrichment there are in 
various domains of existence. Here is the need for deeper analysis 
and Wesensschau. 

In conclusion, I may mention a very different account from the 
one I have given which might be offered of the progress of German 
philosophy in the last hundred years. It might be written up as a 
progress in disillusion, the principal steps being from religious faith 
to metaphysies, to ‘‘criticism,’’ to phenomenology, or the belief in 
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nothing but perceiving. Such an account would be more in accord 
than mine with Spengler’s interpretation of modern European his- 
tory and with Nietzsche’s observations on ‘‘European nihilism.’’ 
No doubt this view also covers an important part of the story, and 
so I refer to it. But obviously, having told the story in a different 
way, I could not admit that it covers all. Besides disillusion there 
has been recognition of new needs and possibilities, and at least a 
partial reconstruction of philosophic method in their interest. 


Horace L. FRigss. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Matter, Life, and Value. C. E. M. Joap. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1929. Pp. 
xviii + 416. 

Mr. Joad has sifted current philosophical literature with the eye 
of an unhardened Platonist and has sought to frame an original 
system of metaphysics that is just to recent thought and obeisant to 
ancient lore. The result is a stimulating melange, a medley of the 
up-to-date and the antique, full of difficulties but forcefully set 
forth. The chief doctrines advocated are vitalism, realism, and 
pluralism, and perhaps I can best review this system of Mr. Joad’s 
by indicating briefly what he has to say in regard to these three 
doctrines. 

The vitalism is in the main speculative. Materialism, it is 
argued (Chapter One), is inadequate to describe the behavior of 
living organisms. ‘‘The study of their behaviour reveals the pres- 
ence of an entity or activity which evades material analysis. This 
entity or activity . . . is what I have called life, of which mind is 
a particular mode of expression’’ (p. 28). Mr. Joad later proceeds 
to work out a theory of life, but, because intellectual analysis in his 
professed view is capable of dealing only with matter, (pp. 18, 118, 
182-185), Mr. Joad proceeds here by way of ‘‘a short essay in 
constructive speculation’’ (p. 138). In this essay life becomes the 
Life Force, and the fable runs that the material universe was at 
first a chaos without form or order or life, and that in this uni- 
verse, at some point of time which it is impossible to determine, there 
appeared the novel vitalizing activity of life (p. 138). ‘‘Moved by 
an instinctive impulse it [life] surges against the matter of which it 
finds the physical universe composed, and, like water dashing against 
a rock, disperses into an infinite multiplicity of units’’ (p. 139). 
The motive of this violence is not at once apparent, but it seems to 
be that matter is a principle of obstruction (p. 148), and ‘‘that life 
chooses voluntarily. to limit itself by manifesting itself in a material 
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mould, in order that its individual units may be stimulated by the 
struggle which limitation engenders to achieve powers which will 
enable life as a whole ultimately to transcend its self-imposed limits’’ 
(p. 379). The powers life seeks to achieve, we are told, are powers 
of maximum awareness of matter and value, and the goal of the 
evolution of life is envisaged by Mr. Joad in terms of these powers. 
Thus are strains from Bergson and Aristotle blended. ‘‘Life at this 
ultimate stage in its full and complete expression will be engaged 
in contemplating reality (equals value), and in this contemplation 
all its energies will be absorbed; life in short will be exhausted by 
the activity of contemplation because it will become contemplation’’ 
(p. 374). 

Mr. Joad informs us that life ‘‘as it is, can not be described’’ 
(p. 184) and indeed that ‘‘life . . . can not be known’’ (p. 182). 
This information, I suppose, constitutes the best criticism of the 
above speculations about life. They can not be based on knowl- 
edge. Still it is clear to Mr. Joad that, though unknowable, life is 
awareness and it is an awareness of something non-mental and 
other than awareness. So when he turns to theory of knowledge by 
way of illustrating the relation of matter and life, the position Mr. 
Joad takes up is naturally a realistic position. The realism, as I 
read it, is not worked out well. The knowing mind is conceived by 
Mr. Joad as a uniform process of simple awareness (p. 90). It has 
no content. Such a process can not create and could not physically 
alter its known objects. Therefore these objects are conceived as 
real independent of the knowing process. This version of realism, 
Mr. Joad continues, involves the ‘‘view that the constituents of the 
physical universe are sense-data’’ (p. 90). Sense-data are the non- 
mental elements that are actually experienced in the perception of 
matter. The theory that there are any other elements in the physical 
universe—e.g., that there are unperceived physical objects in it— 
is ruled out. ‘‘A world of physical objects which can never be per- 
ceived does not exist’’ (p. 91). The reason is that such a world 
can not be perceived. Mr. Joad would accordingly banish un- 
perceived physical objects because they can not be perceived, and yet 
as a realist would hold that the constituents of the physical world do 
not depend for their existence or reality on the fact that they are 
perceived. There is certainly some wobbling here. Moreover, the 
theory that the physical universe equals non-mental sensa, an es- 
sential of Mr. Joad’s realism, is not free from at least two further 
difficulties. The first is that, to avoid postulating a miracle, Mr. 
Joad is led to insist on the existence of unperceived sense-data 
(pp. 92-93). But there is surely little sense in an unsensed 
sensum.* And secondly there is a difficulty about the location of a 


1Cf. C. 1. Lewis, Mind and the World-Order, pp. 63-64, 
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physical reality. ‘‘A sense datum,’’ we are told, ‘‘is at the place 
at which the perception of it occurs’’ (p. 95), but ‘‘the place at 
which what we experience occurs,’’ we learn in a moment, ‘‘must 
be . . . in the brain’”’ (p. 97). In this way the physical world on 
Mr. Joad’s sensa-theory is reduced to events in the brain, and the 
‘‘function of mind in perception is that of simple awareness of 
the events that occur in the brain’’ (p. 98). We are saved from 
solipsism, Mr. Joad assures us, because ‘‘we have seen no reason to 
regard the objects which mind knows within this private world as 
being in any sense mental creations”’ (p. 98). But if we are thus 
technically saved from solipsism, the net result, as I think, is not 
much different. The physical world, on the present view, is safely 
underneath our bonnets, and this and the joy and dignity we may 
have in believing this are, I think, pretty much the point and satis- 
faction of solipsism. 

The problem of sensa and of our knowledge of matter is cer- 
tainly an important one, but Mr. Joad, in reducing the knowing 
mind to a uniform process of simple awareness, empty of all con- 
tent, has, as I think, taken a false course. This, I should suggest, is 
the remote root of the above evils in his realism. This reduction, 
moreover, leads directly to a further difficulty in Mr. Joad’s theory 
of knowledge. It is this. An object thought, Mr. Joad points out, 
is not the same as an object sensed. When we think ‘‘a table’’ we 
mean ‘‘a whole table,’’ whereas when we sense a table we never 
sense more than a part of the table. Again, we may perceive St. 
Paul’s as on Ludgate Hill, but we may think of it as on the Em- 
bankment or as anywhere we like. Indeed ‘‘the objects of thought 
have no place and no time in the spatio-temporal continuum, and are, 
therefore, independent of time and place’’ (p. 121). On Mr. Joad’s 
theory of mind, these thought-objects can not be in the mind—on 
Mr. Joad’s view there is never anything in anyone’s mind. Hence 
these objects must be in the external world, and Mr. Joad is forced to 
build an addition to the external world, namely, a realm of subsistent 
objects. ‘‘Thus we are driven to postulate the presence in the uni- 
verse of objects which have neither physical nor mental existence, 
but which are discovered by mind as forming part of the external 
world’’ (p. 124). These neither-physical-nor-mental existents, which 
are also described as eternal and self-sufficient, Mr. Joad explains, 
are identical with what are usually called concepts (p. 124). Thus 
thanks to his theory of mind, Mr. Joad is driven to hypostatize into 
an eternal, external realm of platonic entities the fabrics and laws 
of our concepts. In a sense this is not on the present theory very 
objectionable. For, inasmuch as the physical world is crowded into 
the percipient’s brain, there is undoubtedly room somewhere in the 
external world for this further addition. But to build such an ad- 
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dition seems to this reviewer too expensive a task merely for the 
sake of keeping the mind empty, and indeed it is quite contradictory 
to the familiar humanness of our concepts—including Mr. Joad’s. 

A word about Mr. Joad’s pluralism. The realm of subsistent 
cognitive objects is the base of a more inclusive realm of independent 
neither-mental-nor-physical entities, the upper layer of which is 
comprised of values (p. 277). Accordingly the universe is com- 
prised for Mr. Joad of three main ingredients: matter, life, and sub- 
sistent objects (concepts, values). And these ingredients are irre- 
ducible, and they do not emerge out of each other as some current 
theories have it. This is Mr. Joad’s pluralism. It is clear to Mr. 
Joad, however, at least in Chapter Two, that a mere diversity of basic 
ingredients is not conclusive evidence for pluralism, and by way of 
disorganizing the universe into a plurality of reals, Mr. Joad seeks to 
refute the doctrine of the internality of relations—a monistic stand- 
by. This refutation, as I read it, does not come off. The doctrine of 
the internality of relations claims that each entity (substance) as a 
reality is related in some way to every other and that the relations 
of an entity therefore constitute an essential element in its content 
as a reality. Mr. Joad’s refutation is, as I understand it, that this 
doctrine logically means the denial of relata (p. 51), a denial evi- 
dently contradictory and absurd, whereas what it logically means in 
this connection, I take it, is that there are no real entities (sub- 
stances) that really are not relata. Only if this latter proposition is 
true—and Mr. Joad so far forth tacitly supports it by pointing out 
relations between life and matter and subsistent objects—can rela- 
tions really constitute an integral element in the content of all enti- 
ties. Thus the case for some sort of monism remains much what it 
was before Mr. Joad threw his lance, since the question as to an irre- 
ducible plurality of ingredients in the universe is, as even Mr. Joad 
recognizes in this chapter, quite another question. 

Those interested in esthetics will find Mr. Joad’s sections on the 
nature of art and the function of the artist worthy of attention. 
And though the reader may be inclined to disagree with Mr. Joad’s 
theory that art is the imitation or copy of fixed non-sensuous, 
eternal forms, and that the poet is principally not an artist but a 
preacher, a tool of the Life Force, he may nevertheless find Mr. 
Joad’s view that great art is based on insight, not on fantasy or 
gush, satisfying and sound. There is much else in this volume that 
is also telling and right, particularly in its criticisms. The critique 
of materialism is good, and the critique of subjectivism both in 
theory of knowledge and in theory of value, is skilful and pointed. 
On the whole the constructive sections of the work, however, are too 
facile, too easily accomplished, and are consequently open, as I have 
possibly suggested, to a large list of objections. And in particular 
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the theory that the goal of the evolution of Life, as distinct from the 
goal of the evolution of Mr. Joad, is the empty contemplation of 
transcendent values, will strike many in this active age as a pretty 
weak and irrelevant echo of an ancient philosophical fable. 

The book is to be recommended, not for its results, but for its 
vigor in suggesting and sharpening issues and problems. The 
volume is on the whole well put together, and, if over-repetitious, it 
is nevertheless lucidly and forcefully written. 


D. W. GorTsHALK. 
UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Guy A. Tawney will be on leave of absence from the 
University of Cincinnati for the academic year 1930-1931 and will 
go to the University of Illinois as Visiting Professor of Philosophy. 

Professor James H. Tufts of the University of Chicago will join 
the staff of the Philosophy Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, as a lecturer for the second semester of next 
year. 

Dr. Donald C. Williams, instructor at Harvard University, has 
acccepted appointment ‘as instructor at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 





